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1 990 Census: Celebrate Me! 

Celebrate You! 
Celebrate U.SJ 



Supplement to the 1990 Census Education Project 

The 1990 census Is a celebrationl Unlike any other national event, it involves everyone. We have not taken 
an accounting of our people since 1980 and will not again until 2000. The decennial census is a part of our Con< 
stitution and ils repetition every decade since 1790 is one measure of the vitality of this 2-centuries old docu- 
ment The 1990 census holds special significwce sinca it is the bicentennial of census-taking in this country. 
The decennial census provides a portrait of us a?, a diverse people. At each sitting, the picture has changed as 
(among other things) the richness of our racial, athnic, and cultural composition and distribution has changed. 
This event stands also as our individual opport.unity to affirm our membership in our national community and say 
something about who we are as persons. Whi!"^ a national celebration, the 1990 census is very much a local 
celebration since our national portrait is a mosaic of its parts— farm communities, ethnic neighborhoods, Ameri- 
can Indian reservations, college towns, big cities, Alaska Native villages, barrios; every communiiy across this 
country.\The 1990 census is a celebration. The celebration begins April 1, 1990 and everyone is invited 
to participate. 



You and your students have an active role to play in 
this celebration and in helping make the portrait of 
your community as rich as possible. Since this cen- 
sus happens only once every 10 years, it is an event 
easily forgotten and frequently misunderstood by 
many in this country. Its results will affect everyone, 
but few know how or why census information is im- 
portant You can help ensure the success of the 
1990 census; make sure your school, district, and 
community have accurate informatior> to guide deci- 
sions into the 21st century; and engage your students 
in a learning experience by including the census in 
your cumculum this year, especially during the last 2 
weeks of March 1990. 

Some months ago, we mailed a package of K-12 
teaching materials to every school and school district 
office nationwide— the 1990 Census Education Pro- 
ject The kit contains 10 teacher-ready activities 
with student worksheets, background information, 
glossary, and samples of census data from the past 
and today. The kit also gr^es ideas for bridging class- 
room learning with community and parental involve- 
ment. 

1990 Census: Celebrate MgI Celebrate You! 
Celebrate U.S.I is a supplement to the project. It is 
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designed for junior high to high school students; how- 
ever placement is your decision. It introduces stu- 
dents and educators to a facsimile of the 1990 cen- 
sus basic, or short form, questionnaire; selected 
questions relating to race, ethnicity, and ancestry; 
and various aspects of census4aking in this country. 
It also reinforces the importance of being counted in 
the census, explains what it means to be missed in 
the census, and offe.^'S suggestions of community 
awareness-building activities that schools and dis- 
tricts can undertake. The supplement has been de- 
signed to stand aione, as it incorporates key seg- 
ments from the 1990 Census Education Project 
teaching !iit. It can, however, be used to complement 
other i.nstructional components of the project. 

Suggested Census 
Outreach Activities- 
Census Celebration ideas 

Outreach is vital to the success of the census, be- 
cause so much rests upon the willingness of the 
American people to respond promptly, accurately, 
and completely. We are working to minimize any 
problems by calling on community institutions to help. 

You can help generate an awareness of the census 
and its importance in your community by performing 
some of the following suggested outreach activities. 
We offer this as a starter list. Ask students and col- 
leagues for their i^leas on special localized 1990 cen- 
sus events and activities. 

1. Involve Your Students. The 1990 census is a 
j:ount of the population— children and teenagers 
as well as adults. Your students are part of the 
census. They will be counted on their parents*/ 
guardians' census forms. As the students grow 
up and form households, they will be participating 
in future censuses by completing their own cen- 
sus questionnaires. 

Motivate the students to actively participate in this 
census (1) by having them make sure that their 
households answer their census questionnaires 
and that everyone usually residing in their homes 
is included on the forms and (2) by having them 
generate coajgunity awareness projects such as 
those listed b^ow. Ask them for ideas of what 
they can do to make area residents aware of the 
census. Encourage them to follow through on 
their ideas. In some households (where language, 
comprehension, or other factors may hinder par- 



ents'/guardians* abilities to respond), older stu- 
dents may be completing the 1990 census form. 

2. Create a Media Campaign. Use a variety of 
school communications vehicles to gerieiate 
awareness of tne forthcoming census among the 
student body and members of the community. 
Possibilities include: statements on outdoor mar- 
quees; announcements on scoreboards or public 
address systems at sporting events; posters on 
school busses and in gymnasiums; messages on 
school cable TV, radio, telephone, or electronic 
bulletin board systems; school newspaper stories; 
aiid bulletin board displays. 

Challenge the students to create visual and writ- 
ten messages around the slogan— "Answer the 
Census. It Counts for More Than You Think!" 
Have them generate local examples of what the 
"More" is, using the Uses of Census Summ^^ry 
Dala section in Handout 1, "The Bicentennial U.S. 
Census: An Overview." Have them create an 
exhibit or. how census-data have touched local 
lives or helped better the community. Building 
upon a theme of affirming self, group, and/or 
community, have students experiment with the 
theme— "Stand Right Up for Who You Are. An- 
swer the Census." Have them create an exhibit, 
collage, or display that celebrates race and ethnic- 
ity in the school, neighborhood, or community. 

Approach parts<of your campaign as contests. 
For instance, in ail classes, have students create 
posters, cartoons, and collages that explain the 
importance of the census and the need for every- 
one to be counted. Themes can be extracted 
from the background information contained in 
Handout 1— "The Bicentennial U.S. Census: An 
Overview." Students could participate in a slogan 
contest. Have them design bumper sticker-sized 
statements that best describe their importance in 
the census, such as, "We Count Tool" Consider 
essay or writing contests. Students might cover 
the importance of the census to the community, or 
historical change in the community. Contest win- 
ners could be reported in the school paper. 

3. Develop Promotion Around Special Events. If 
there is a special school or community event oc- 
curring around the time of the census (such as a 
fair, a concert, a dance, or a sporting event), dis- 
play student census posters or make special an- 
nouncements. If no special event is happening at 
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that time, dey/e\op one. For instance, have the 
students create a special census awareness fair. 

4. Celebrate With a Bicentennial or Historical 
Exhibit Create community displays showing his- 
torical population changes which have taken place 
in the community, county, or the state. A combi- 
nation of photographs, line art, other graphics, 
historical newspaper stories, and other written 
information can create an effective presentation 
celebrating these changes. Members of local his- 
torical societies or genealogical groups make 
good sources of assistance and good speakers 
for classes or school assemblies. Also, contact 
your local newspaper for ideas and sources of 
historical news items, photographs, and graphics. 
Involve the student council. 

5. Have Special Presentations. Census data are 
being put to many uses in your state/community. 
Invite people from your community who use this 
information to give special presentations on how 
census data are used in everyday life. Sources 
include: a local, Alaska Native village, county, 
American Indian reservation, or regional planning 
office; achamber of commerce; an education 
planning office; a market research firm; a county 
extension agency; a large business; a documents 
library; selected departments of your newspaper, 
such as business or advertising. 

6. Make School/District Employees Aware. Na- 
tionally, there are more than 4 million school and 
district employees. You can help ensure that em- 
ployees and colleagues know about the census 
and the need for them to respond. Help them 
understand the connection between the answers 
they give, the data that result, and the decisions 
that are made with the data which affect educa- 
tion. Include announcements in employee bulle- 
tins, with paychecks, and the like. Involve the 
school board and parent-teacher groups in gener- 
ating school- and district-wide and community 
awareness. Advise your colleagues of census job 
opportunities and ask them to tell their friends to 
apply. 

7. Make Other Community Leaders Aware. Other 
1990 census outreach programs are directed to- 
ward local governments; American Indian tribal 
and Alaska Native village governments; religious 
organizations; the media; a large number of com- 
munity organizations, especially minority ones; 



businesses; state offices; and Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. All parts of your community 
have a stake in a complete and accurate census. 
Help other leaders recognize how they and their 
members have a vested interest in the 1990 cen- 
sus. Act as a catalyst to the census awareness of 
other influential commiinity institutions. 

8. When Should I Do This? Be sure to allow your- 
self preparatory time for the project(s) undertaken. 
The best time to implement these activities is in 
the 2 weeks before Census Day— April 1, 1990. 
This wlhcoincide with other national, state, and 
local activities and events. However, after April 1, 
people still have time to respond to the census 
and are still required by law to answer. A post- 
Census Day media campaign can communicate 
these messages. 

9. Questic'tnaire Assistance Will Be Available. 

Since some persons will have difficulties in an- 
swering the questionnaire, various kinds of assis- 
tance will be available. An assistance telephone 
number will be listed on the outside of each ques- 
tionnaire. A series of foreign language, toll-free 
800 numbers also will be available for speakers of 
Spanish, Cambodian, Chinese, Korean, Laotian, 
Vietnamese, and Thai. Language Assistance 
Guides will be produced for over 30 different lan- 
guages. A special informational brochure v;ill be 
mailed just before Census Day to areas of the 
country with high concentrations of Hispanics and 
various Asian groups. It will present information in 
English, Spanish, and six Asian languages. 

Classroom Activities 
and Teacher's Notes 

The purposes of the following classroom activities 
are to introduce students to the decennial census of 
the United States, give them experience in complet- 
ing a facsimile of the 1990 questionnaire and ques- 
tions related to multicultural concepts, and allow 
them to discuss some of the issues surrounding cen- 
sus-taking in this country. 

By using the narrative in Handout 1— Tfie Bicenten- 
nial U.S. Census: An Overview and the facsimile 
questionnaire and selected individual questions, stu- 
dents can examine and discuss: a brief history of the 
decennial census and why it is taken, how the 1990 
census will be conducted, what is asked in the cen- 
sus, who should be counted and\where, the differ- 
ence between census answer? and census data, how 
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census answers are held confidential, why a com- 
plete count is important, and the civic responsibility of 
responding to the census. 

Suggested Grades 7-12 



Suggested Time 2-3 days 



Learning Objectives 

Students will demonstrate abilities to: 

1 . Explain that the i 990 census asks questions 
about housing and population, 

2. Explain the difference between census answers 
and census data, 

3. Fill out a facsimile of the questionnaire, 

4. Name at least one measure used to keep census 
answers confidential, 

5. Name at ieasi one use of census data other than 
reapportion msnt, 

6. Describe one possible effect of an undercount of 
the population, and 

7. Describe one thing they can do to help ensure a 
complete count. 



Census Vocabulary 



Apportionment - The means of dividing up the number of seals in 
the House of Representatives among the states according to the 
population counted in the census. This process is to be repeated 
every 10 years and is called reapportionment. Article I of the CJon- 
stitution, adopted in 1787» provided for apportionment, reapportion- 
ment, and the census. 

Bicentennial - The 200th anniversary of an event or person. Here, 
It refers to the 200th anni^/ersary of the first census in the United 
States (1790). 

Census - A count, or enumeration, of all the people in a given 
area. Such a count albo can include things other than population. 
The decennial census In the United States counts the Nation's 
population and housing units and their characteristics. 

Census Answers - The responses people report on a census 
form. These responses and other personal information are confi- 
dential. 

Census Data - The numbers totaled or calculated from individual 
answers on census forms for a variety of geographic units. 

Census Day - The official date of a census. In the United States, 
national Census Day has been April 1 since 1930. The count pro- 
duced during a census will stand for everyone who usually lives in 
the country on that date. 

Census Form - A sheet(s) of paper containing the questions that 
people answer in a ce'ssits. It also is called a census question- 
naire. 

Census Schedule - Another name for a census form (akin to a list 
or inventory). This term is more often associated with eariy cen- 
suses in this country, when as many as 50 people would be listed 
on one large sheet. 



"f^^J - The year a census is taken. The decennial census 
jr" states Is taken every 10 years: 1790,...1980, 1990, 
2000, 2010,... ' ' 

CompiBte Count - A 100-percent enumeration of every person 
and eveiy housing Unit ;n the country. It siso means that everyone 
answered all the population and housing question^ th«> census 
forms. 

Confldentlal(lty) - Private. In the census, this means no one ex- 
cept sworn U.S. Census Bureau employees can look at Identifiable 
personal information reported in the census. Census confidential- 
ity is maintained for 72 years. This means that 1990 census forms 
will be confidential until the year 2062. 

Decennial Census - A census take.n every io years. A decennial 
census has been taken in the United States in vears endina in 0 
(zero) since 1790. 

Enumeration - Another term for a census or count. 

Housing Units (year round) - All occupied houses, apartments, 
mobile homes, tenis, vans, arid biner siruciurss anci ail vacant 
units available or intended for people to live :r all year. They do 
not include vacat'on units intended for seasonal occupancy and 
vacant units held for migratory labor. The occupant(s) lives and 
eats separately from all others in the same building and can enter 
and leave without going through anyone else's home. 

Population - The number of people or inhabitants of an area at a 
given time. 

Questionnaire - A form containing questions asked, most often, 
for obtaining statisUcally accurate information about a group of 
people. For the 1990 census, there will be two questionnaires. 
One IS the basic, or "short form" quesUonnaIre containing seven 
population and seven housing questions (see Handout 2.) The 
other questionnaire is called the sample, or "long form" question- 
naire. It includes all of the items found in the basic questionnaire 
but it also asks 26 additional populaUon quesUons (such as educa- 
tional attainment, income, ancestry, citizenship, migration, and 
occupation) and 19 additional questions about the housing unit 
(such as age of the structure, source of water, and type of fuel 
used for heating). 

Sample - A part of a population scientifically selected usually to 
represent the whole population. 

Survey - A way to collect facts, or opinions from a portion or sam- 
ple of a population. Usually the answers from these people or 
households will be used to represent those of everyone in the 
population. Since the 1990 census will ask some questions of 
everyone in the country and other questions of only a portion, the 
1990 census includes both a sample survey and a complete enu- 
meration to collect facts for the Nation and its geographic parts. 

Undercount - The degree to which people and housing units are 
missed in the cenpijs count. 

NOTE: DiscussiOiis of race, Hispanic origin, place of birth, and 
ancestry are found later in the "Teachers Notes" and examined in 
Handouts 2-4. 



Materials Needed 

. Copy or copies of Handout 1— "The Bicentennial 
U.S. Census: An Overview" 

. Copies of Handout 2— "Facsimile of the 1 990 
Census Questionnaire: Short Form" 

. Copies of Handout 3— "Selected 1 990 Census 
Questions" 

. Copies of Handout 4— "Data on Race, Hispanic 
Origin, and Selected Ancestry from the 1980 
Census" 



getting Started 

1. Duplicate and distribute copies of Handout 1. 
Have the stjjdents read ths narrative. Alterna- 
tively, duplicate one copy of ihe handout and 
select students to read individual passages to the 
class 

2. After completing the reading, present all or some 
of the following questions or have them read a 
section and then discuss questions associated 
with that passage. 

. What is the decennial census? 

• What mandated a census be taken in this 
country? 

. When was the first census and why was it 
taken? 

. What questions were asked in the first census? 

. What is Census Day and when does it occur in 
1990? 

. Why are there different questionnaires (long 
and short forms)? 

. What is the difference between an enumera- 
tion and a sample survey? 

. What happens if a household does not mail 
back its questionnaire? 

. What is the difference between a census an- 
swer and census data? 

. What are some ways census data are used in 
everyday life? 

. Is it mandatory to answer census questions 
and return the form? 

. What is census confidentiality and how are 
census answers kept confidential? 

What is an undercount and why do some peo- 
ple choose to leave themselves out of the 
census? 

3. Using the last question in Item 2 as a backdrop, 
present the following. 

Census data affect decision making. In our com- 
plex society, many decisions are made based on 
quantifiable evidence. Fewer and fewer decisions 
are made by "the seat of the pants. " Without a 
complete count in the census, the resulting infor- 
mation will be incomplete. While census data are 
not the only factor in decisions, where used they 
are important in most decisions and the driving 
force in others. If census numbers are inaccurate, 
the people using them can make inappropriate 
decisions, as in the following imaginary story. 
(Note: National, state, and local funding formulas 
and the use of census data in them vary greatly. 



The per capita allocation used here is a fictitious 
amount in order to keep the story simple and un- 
derstandable.) 

'Vutofslghtl Outofmlndl" 

The Township of Sutterbrook receives money 
from the ^tate government on the basis of But- 
terbrook's total population. The amount has been 
$140 per resident per year since the last census 
count of 99,510, or about $13.9 million a year. In 
recent yearc, the economy of the area has not 
been good. A few companies have moved away; 
a wtr hundred Jobs were lost. The township man- 
ager does not think ihe ,oopulation has grown, but 
hopes because it's a young population, that there 
have been enough births to keep the total popula- 
tion stable, it needs to be stable; with unemploy- 
ment running high, township coffers are getting 
low from providing social and economic assis- 
tance to keep unemployed families afloat. 

The good news is that the total population count 
would show Butterbrook had 100,000 residents in 
the newest census, if everyone had answered. 
The bad news is that 5,000 of them were not 
counted in the census. These people chose to 
make themselves invisible. Some didn't care, or 
thought they didn't make a difference in the cen- 
sus. Some decided it was none of the govern- 
ment's business. They didn 't respond and never 
answered the door when the enumerator came by 
to follow up. Others were afraid their answers 
would be used against them and fust didn 't in- 
clude everyone that was living in their home on 
the census form. Because of this undercount, 
instead of Butterbrook getting nearly $70,000 ad- 
ditional per year from the State at present funding 
levels, the township will actually lose $700,000 
per year, or $7 million for the decade. That's 
about a Ave percent loss in revenues. 

The township manager has looked for a place in 
the budget to cut, but everything is already cut to 
the bone. So, the solution is a flve-percent 
across-the-board cut in all township services and 
programs. These include police and fire protec- 
tion, hospitals and health programs, public wel- 
fare, sanitation, parks and recreation, transporta- 
tion and road improvements, and housing and 
community development. Since the population 
has really increased and the ^Invisible" people are 



really there, the requests for township sen/ices 
have gone up. 

Ask the students for reactions to the story. What 
does the title mean? Ask them to suggest some 
of the possible specific effects from a reduction in 
services, such as longer response time from the 
fire department because of a loss of firefighter 
jobs. Have the students suggest ways that But- 
terbrook community leaders could have gotter) 
participation in the census from some or all of the 
"invisible" residents in the census. Have them 
suggest ways they can help make sure there is a 
complete count in their community. (For some 
specific ideas, see the previous section, Sug - 
gested Census Ontreanh AntivitifiR ) Have the 
students implement their suggestions. 

Development 

1. Distribute copies of Handout 2— "Facsimile of the 
1990 Census Questionnaire: Short Form." 
(NOTE: The facsimile is a 20% reduction in size 
of the official "short form". When discussing Item 
3, below, you may want to use part of Handout 
3— "Selected 1990 Census Questions." It con- 
tains the race and Hispanic-origin questions 
shown in Handout 2, but they have been enlarged. 
Handout 3 also contains two questions found 
only on the "long form" questionnaire, place of 
birth and ancestry. They will be used in conjunc- 
tion with Items 4 and 6, below.) 

Explain that Handout 2 is an example of the cen- 
sus form to be delivered to households across in 
the country around March 23, 1990. it is the 
"short form" of the questionnaire, also called the 
basic questionnaire. It includes only the questions 
that every household in the country will answer. 
The actual questionnaire is 4 pages in length. 
(NOTE: Because of space limitations here, pages 
2 and 3 have been compressed, leaving out the 
columns for persons 3-6. The cover page of the 
form has been left off. It gives a short introduc- 
tion to the census and the questionnaire and 
briefly explains confidentiality and the mandatory 
aspects of answering (wh>ch are covered in Hand- 
out 1). When the forms are delivered, this page 
also will provide information on where to get as- 
sistance in completing the form. Page 4 of the 
form is not included here. It simply asks for the 
name, address, and telephone number of the per- 
son completing the form in case there are any 



questions. This page asks the respondent to 
check the form for completeness and provides 
instructions on how to return it.) 

2. Direct the students to examine the pages. Point 
out page 1. The names of everyone living in the 
household are written here. Ask them to read this 
page including the instructions, then present the 
following scenarios. The answers can be deter- 
mined from page 1 of Handout 2. 

It is April 2, 1990. Stephen and Joan Tallchief 
have not yet filled out their census form. They 
have been a little busy. They have been at the 
hospital off and on for the past 3 days. Joan is 
pregnant and has been there awaiting the delivery 
of their baby. The baby was born today; they 
want to know if they should count the baby on 
their form. Should they? (Answer: No. The 
count is as of April 1. That is what the statement, 
"Census Day is April 1, 1990" means. The 1990 
census is to record a picture of the Nation's 
houses and its people as of that day.) 

Juan Ramirez is a sophomore at State University, 
300 miles from his parents' home. He visits them 
during the summer but lives on campus during the 
school yean Should his parents include him on 
their census form? (Answer: No. He is counted 
in the university town. He will complete his own 
form. Ask the students to consider what would 
happen to the university town's population if the 
students were counted at their parents' homes.) 

George and Amanda Peterson are retired. They 
have lived in Duluth, Minnesota for the past 30 
years. Since they have retired, they spend 6 
months of every year in Duluth and the winter and 
early spring months on Padre Island in Texas. On 
Census Day, they were in Texas. Where should 
they be counted? (Answer: Duluth or Padre Is- 
land. Here the decision is not as cut and dried. It 
is their choice to decide where they consider their 
usual place of residence to be. They are to be 
counted only once; have the students consider 
the effect of counting migratory persons in this 
way.) 

3. Direct them to pages 2-3 of the facsimile. Ask 
them to describe the information being requested 
in questions 2-7 and H1-H7. Invite them to sug- 
gest why these questions are asked and how the 
resulting data will be used. For some examples. 
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seethe subsequent section in Handout 1. Uses of 
Census Summary Data . (NOTE: Have them ex- 
amine questions A-G in the right comer of page 3 
which are completed by Census Bureau employ- 
ees. This is how vacant housing is enumerated.) 



Ask them to examine questions 4 (race) and 7 
(Hispanic origin), invite them to suggest how 
these are different. The concept of race as used 
by the Census Bureau reflects self-identification 
by respondents; it does not denote any clear-cut 
scientific definition of biological stock. The data 
resulting from this question will present a picture 
of this country's racial diversity, based on the race 
with which respondents most closely identify 
themselves. (NOTE: See the Instruction Guide 
section on how to answer these and the other 
questions listed in Handout 3.) For the purposes 
of the census, Hispanic origin is not classified as a 
racial category, but rather as an ethnic group. 
Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
Origin, here, can be viewed as the ancestry, na- 
tionality group, or country in which the person or 
person's parents or ancestors were born before 
their arrival in the United States. Therefore, to 
produce an accurate depiction of these portions of 
the national "portrait," everyone must answer 
both the race and Hispanic origin questions. 

In 1980, a number of people had difficulty v/iih 
these questions, for instance listing Hispanic ori- 
gin in response to race. This led to inconsisten- 
cies in the total data. Using this as an example, 
ask the students if thay think any of the questions 
or answer categories will be of special concern in 
their community, such as alternative names for a 
specific racial or Hispanic group. What kinds of 
awareness building activities can they suggest 
and implement that would help make sure that 
local residents interpret these questions accu- 
rately? 

Use Handout 4— "Data on Race, Hispanic Origin, 
and Selected Ancestry Groups from the 1980 
Census," as a means of explaining the 1980 com- 
position of the U.S. population by race, Hispanic 
origin, and selected ancestry. In conjunction with 
the glossary and Handouts 2 and 3, Handout 4 will 
help illustrate the difference between census an- 
swers and census data and demonstrate what is 
reported in a census. 



4. After the students are familiar with the questions, 
have them gain experience in completing the 
form. Use Handout 3 also since it contains two 
"long form" questions which will further enhance 
their information recording. The activity could 
take a variety of directions. 

A. Have the students simp'y answer the ques- 
tions about themselves. Each student should 
list his/her name in question 1 and under the 
heading for Person 1 on "page 2". Have them 
answer question 2-7 for person 1 and ques- 
tions H1-H7 for their home. Have them com- 
plete another copy from a vantage point in the 
year 2000 or 201 0. What wi!! their lives be 
like? Have them imagine their personal future 
households. Will they be married? How old 
will they be? (NOTE: This would necessitate 
adding, on a separate sheet of paper, answers 
for qiie^stions 2-7 for anything larger than a 
three person household.) 

B. Have them answer based upon their present 
family situation, recording information about 
themselves and the members of their house- 
hold. (NOTE: Please inform the students that 
this activity is not their households' or families* 
official response to the 1990 census.) 

C. Have the students use the 1 990 facsimile as a 
tool for intergenerational research and record- 
ing family histories. 

D. Direct them to undertake cross-cultural, bio- 
graphical research on important historical fig- 
ures and complete the questionnaire as if they 
were these persons. 

Likewise, have therri do cross-cultural, bio- 
graphical research about everyday people, 
both historical and contemporary and real and 
fictitious. Have them adopt the role of an indi- 
vidual or family as their own and complete the 
questionnaire as much as possible. Some 
possible sources for vignettes include: Dayton 
Duncan's Out West . William Leastheat Moon's 
Blue Highways. Gerald MacFariand's A.Scat- 
tered People: An American Family Moves 
WfiSl. ENTERACQM's Grio^r Tha Publication 
of African American Heritage , Pennsylvania 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Center's Toward a 
Better BalancQ: Ctirriniiinm G uirifi for MrjItin iiU 
tural Edunatinn (Grades K-6, 7-12). Also con- 
sider using newspapers and periodicals. 
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5. Direct the students to process and report on the 
data they have collected. While tabulating an- 
swers will be easiest using information collected in 
Item 4A above, processing some of the other vari- 
ations should prove very interesting, such as 4D. 
Have them create a profile of their summarized 
data, produce graphic presentations from the 
data, and write a report about the information. 
Have them compare their summarized data on 
race, Hispanic origin, and ancestry with that for 
the U.S. presented in Handout 4. Using these, 
have them create graphic depictions of the data. 

6. Distribute and discuss Handout 3— "Selected 
1S90 Census Questions," if you have not yet done 
so. Questions 8 and 13 are from the "long form" 
questionnaire and will be asked only of a sample 
of the population. The answers from the sample 
will stand for the entire population. 

Question 8 simply asks for the state or country of 
birth of the person responding. Have the students 
answer this question for themselves. (NOTE: 
See Instruction Cufde below about answering 
this and question 13.) Summarize the data by 
state and country. Have them produce a percent- 
age distribution from these data by state for stu- 
dents born in the United States. Repeat the proc- 
ess for students born outside the country. Direct 
the students to prepare a visual display of their 
responses. Have the students pinpoint birth 
states/countries using a world or U.S. map, rje- 
pending upon the domestic-foreign distribution. 
Repeat the entire process, asking the students to 
respond to the question for their parent(s). Based 
upon the two sets of summarized information, 
have them discuss and/or write an essay about 
migration patterns. In the discussion, have the 
students examine reasons why people migrate. 

The race question is the primary source of data 
for the White, Black, American Indian, Eskimo, 
and Aleut, and Asian and Pacific Islander groups. 
Question 7 is the primary source of data for vari- 
ous categories of persons of Hispanic origin. 
Question 13 (ancestry) provides detail from a 
sample of the population on ethnic origin or de- 
scent. Use the data gathering and reporting tech- 
niques noted above with question 8. Discuss his- 
toric patterns of immigration to the United States. 



Instruction Guide to Answering Selected 1930 
Census Questions 

Question 4— Race. Rll ONE circle for the race each person con- 
siders himself/herself to be. 

If you fill the "Indian (Amer.)" circle, print the name of the tribe or 
tribes in which the person Is enrolled. If the person is not enrolled 
in a tribe, print the name of the principal tribe(s). 

If you fill the "Other API" circle [under Asian or Pacific Islander 
(API)], only print the name of the group to which the person be- 
longs. For example, the "Other API" category includes persons 
who identify as Burmese. Fijian, Hmong, Indonesian. Laotian, 
Bangladeshi, Pakistani, Tongan. Thai, Cambodian. Sri Lankan, and 
so on. 

If you fill the "Other race" circle, be sure to print the name of the 
race. 

If the person considers himself/herself to be "White." "Black or 
Negro," "Eskimo." or "Aleut", fill one circle only. Please do not 
print the race in the boxes. 

The "Black or Negro" category also includes persons who identify 
as African-American, Afro-American. Haitian, Jamaican, West 
Indian, Nigerian, and so on. 

Question 7— Hispanic Origin. A person is of Spanish/Hispanic 
origin if the person's origin (ancestry) Is Mexican, Mexican-Am, 
Chicano, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Argentinean, Colombian, Costa 
Rican, Dominican, Ecudoran, Guatemalan. Honduran. Nicaraguan, 
Peruvian, Salvadoran; from other Spanish-speaking countries of 
the Caribbean or Central or South America; or from Spain. 

If you fill the Yes. other Spanish/Hispanic circle, print one group. 

A person who Is not of Spanish/Hispanic origin should answer this 
question by filling the No (not Spanish/Hispanic) circle. Note the 
term "Mexican-Am." refers only to persons of Mexican origin or 
ancestry. 

Question 8— Place of Birth. For p4 -sons bom In the United 
states: Print the name of the state in which the person was bom. 
If born in Washington, D.C., print District of Columbia. If the person 
was born in a U.S. territory or commonwealth, print Puerto Rico. 
U.S. Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, or Northem Marianas. 

For persons bom outside the United States: Print the name of the 
foreign country or area where the person was born. Use current 
boundaries, not boundaries at the time of the person's birth. Spec- 
ify whether Northem Ireland or the Republic of Ireland (Eire); East 
or West Germany; North or South Korea; England, Scotland, or 
Wales (not Great Britain or United Kingdom). Specify the particular 
country or island In the Caribbean (not. for example. West Indies). 

Question 13— Ancestry. Print the ancestry group. Ancestry re- 
fers to the person's ethnic origin cr descent, "roots," or heritage. 
Ancestry also may refer to the country of birth of the person or the 
person's parents, or ancestors before their arrival in the United 
States....Persons who h-^ve more than one origin and who cannot 
identify with a single grc jp may report two ancestry groups (for 
example. German-Irish). 

Be specific. For example, print whether West Indian, Asian Indian, 
or American Indian. West Indian includes persons whoso ances- 
tors came from Jamaica, Trinidad, Haiti, etc. Distinguish Cape 
Verdean from Portuguese; French Canadian from Canadian; and 
Dominican Republic from Dominica Island. 

A religious group should not be reported as a person's ancestry. 

NOTE: All persons, regardless of citizenship status, should answer 
all questions on the 1990 census questionnaire they receive. 
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Handout 1 

The Bicentennial U.S. Census: 
An Overview 



Census-taking is a very old practice. Throughout 
history, many nations have used censuses of their 
populations to measure occupations and military 
strength and for taxation purpose!^. In North Amer- 
ica, enumeration has a long heritage. It has been an 
accounting tool for Indian peoples inhabiting the con* 
tinent and for subsequent European colonial immi- 
grants in such areas as New Spain, New France, and 
the English colonies. 

The need for a national census of the new United 
States arose soon after the thirteen colonies broke 
their ties with Great Britain. The monetary coste of 
the Revolutionary War (1775-83) had besn high, and 
the new Nation had to find ways to pay the debt; one 
way was to divide it equally among the people. (Al- 
though constitutionally planned, counting for taxation 
never did occur.) Another reason for a census was 
to establish a truly representative government to sit 
in the two Houses of Congress. While each state, 
regardless of size, would have two Senators in the 
Senate, the number of Members of the House of 
Representatives would be apportioned— divided up— 
among the states according to their population. The 
only way to find out how many people there were 
was to count them, so for the first time in history, a 
nation decided to make a census part of its constitu- 
tion. As adopted in 1787, the U.S. Constitution in- 
cluded these words in Article I, Section 2: 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 
ciL J within this Union, according to their respective 
Numbers.... The actual Enumeration shall be made 
within three Years after the first Meeting of the Con- 
gress of ttie United States, and within every subse- 
quent Term of ten Years, in such Manner as they 
shall by Law direct. 

The first census recorded very limited information. 
Under the Census Act of 1790, the count was to as- 
certain the number of inhabitants in various geo- 
graphic groupings, omitting (American) Indians not 



taxed; and distinguishing free persons (including 
those bound to service for a term of years) from all 
others; the sex and color of free persons; and the 
number of free males 16 years of age and over, and 
slaves. 

r om its beginning, the dev'^ennial census has been 
more than a simple "headcount". Gathering informa- 
tion on sex and age in 1790 was done to obtain defi- . 
niie knowledge as to the military and industrial 
strength of the country. Through the years, the Na- 
tion has changed and so has the decennial census. 
The size, composition, and distribution of the popula- 
tion; the laws; and the complexity of the country have 
changed— and with them, the needs for statistical 
information. To stay in step, the content of the cen- 
sus has varied over time "in such Manner as they 
[Congress] shall by Law direct. " Since 1 940, the 
decennial census has been limited to items on popu- 
lation and housing. 

Census population counts for each state must bo 
reported to the President within 9 months after Cen- 
sus Day, which has been April 1 of the census year 
since 1930. Within 1 week of the opening of the next 
session of the Congress, the President must send to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives the cen- 
sus count for each state and the number of Repre- 
sentatives to which each state is entitled, following 
the method of apportionnrient selected by the Con- 
gress. Within 15 calendar days, the Clerk of the 
House then notifies the Governor of each state as to 
how many Representatives that state will be entitled 
to in the next Congress. By April 1 of the year follow- 
ing the census, the Census Bureau supplies states 
with census data to use in drawing congressional and 
legislative district boundaries. 

While the Census Bureau, founded in 1902, is best 
known for the national Census of Population and 
Housing taken every 10 years, the agency also con- 
ducts national agriculture, economic, and govern- 
ments censuses every 5 years. Besides censuses, 
the Census Bureau dministers about 250 sample 
surveys each year (many for other Federal agencies) 
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and prepares estimates and projections. These 
data-collection efforts result in thousands of statisti- 
cal reports each year. All of this had earned the Cen- 
sus Bureau the name Factfinder for the Nation. 

CoSlecting 1930 
Census Information 

The task of taking the census in 1990 will be more 
complex than it was in 1790. Just under 4 million 
persons and little more than 1/2 million households 
were counted in the 1790 census. Since that time, 
the country has grown dramatically, but the time al- 
lowed to complete a census and report its findings is 
very limited. 

The Census Bureau anticipates that the U.S. popula- 
tion will approach 250 million people by 1990. It also 
is expected that the number of housing units will be 
about 106 million. Measuring the size of the popula- 
tion, the number of housing units, and their associ- 
ated characteristics for the Nation and all of its geo- 
graphic units is a huge task. 

How many people will be needed to take the 
censut;? The number of people needed to take the 
1990 census in very large. The operation requires 
hiring is approximately 400,000 people for various 
temporary jobs. Every effort will be made to hire per- 
sons who live in the community where they will work. 
The jobs will be located in about 500 local district (or 
field) offices and seven processing offices. The larg- 
est percentage of jobs will be crew leaders and enu- 
merators. 

All of the district offices will be open by late 1989 and 
will remain open throughout the summer of 1990. 
Although April 1 is Census Day, not everything can 
happen on that day. The Census Bureau needs pre- 
aratory time, but also time to follow up with house- 
olds and persons who do not respond or might have 
been missed. 

How will the 1990 census be taken? Most house- 
holds in the Nation will receive a census question- 
naire in the mail shortly before Census Day. Census 
enumerators will personally deliver the questionnaire 
in some rural areas and in some urban multifamily 
apartment complexes. 

Using enumerators, the Census Bureau also counts 
person in institutions, the military, crews of vessels, 
the homeless, and transients. 



All census forms are to be completed to represent 
each household's characteristics as of Census Day. 
Completed forms should include everyone who usu- 
ally lives in the household but exclude persons only 
visiting. Babies born on Census Day are included. 

If a household was supposed to return the form by 
mail but did not, a census enumerator must then go 
to that home and obtain the information. This in- 
creases the cost of taking the census. 

What happens then? Once forms are returned, 
processing begins. They are checked for complete- 
ness. If information is missing, illegible, or inconsis- 
tent, a census enumerator must contact that house- 
hold (by phone or in person) to complete the items. 
This, too, can increase the-expense and cause de- 
lays. After these checks are made, these census 
answers to questions on an individual form are tallied 
along with answers to the same questions from all 
other census forms. This results in the creation of 
statistical totals or census data for a variety of geo- 
graphic areas. These numeric totals are then put to 
thousands of uses. 

What will be asked? Nationwide, most households 
will receive a census form asking only seven ques- 
tions about each household member (such as race, 
Hispanic origin, age, and marital status) and seven 
questions about the characteristics of the housing 
unit (such as owner or renter status and perceived 
value of owner occupied housing). On the average, 
this self-administered "short form", or basic, ques- 
tionnaire will take about 14 minutes to complete. 

The remaining households, totaling about 17.7 mil- 
lion, will receive a 'long form." It will include the 
above mentioned 14 questions and will contain 26 
additional questions about the members of the 
household (for example, education attainment, em- 
ployment, income, occupation, and ancestry) and 19 
additional items about the housing unit (for example, 
age of the building, source of water, type of fuel used 
for heating). The average completion time for this 
form will be about 43 minutes. 

These households will be selected by a sampling pat- 
tern. Responses from these sample households will 
be very important, because these answers will statis- 
tically depict the total population on items like educa- 
tion. 
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Uses of Census 
Summary Data 

Only questions that address important policy and pro- 
gram needs are included in the census. For instance, 
the data from questions on plumbing facilities provide 
information for Federal studies on housing standards 
and quality. Likewise, summary statistics from the 
income questions are widely used by Federal, state, 
local, American Indian tribal, and Alaska Native vil- 
lage governments in the distribution of funds to com- 
munities for a variety of programs, including educa- 
tion. The 1990 population totals will be used to de- 
termine congressional, state, and local election dis- 
trict boundaries. 

Something for Everyone, The above examples pre- 
sent mandated and legislatively specified uses of 
census data. But there is a myriad of other applica- 
tions of the information that in one way or another 
affect everyone. The number of these applications 
and the variety of agencies and persons using the 
data are increasing. Given the complexity of Ameri- 
can society, more decision makers are finding that 
plans, especially those involving monetary invest- 
ments, are made easier by using census data. 

Governments draw heavily on census data in plan- 
ning and implementing community projects and de- 
velopments, like planning for new schools. Business 
and industry make use of these statistics, especially 
those for small geographic areas, in deciding plant/ 
office locations, expansions, new product lines, etc. 
An increasing number of social service providers 
have found that census facts give the kind of assis- 
tance they need in reaching and helping their clien- 
tele. Through the 1980 Census Neighborhood Statis- 
tics Program, census information was made available 
for approximately 28,000 neighborhoods, giving 
community leaders a better understanding of the ar- 
eas in which they live. Finally, more individuals are 
using census summary information to guide decisions 
of personal importance, such as planning a small 
business or helping choose a new area of a commu- 
nity in which to live. 

Everyone Loses When 
Everyone Is Not Counted 

After the 1980 Census, the Census Bureau estimated 
that a small percent of the population was not 
counted. The undercount was higher among minority 



groups. Some people were missed because they left 
themselves out of the census. Some were afraid, 
some did not care, and some did not realize they 
were required to respond. 

An undercount of segments of the population can 
have an adverse effect on decisions. Inaccuracies in 
the data can alter or halt projects and cause misal- 
locations in the distribution of local funds and serv- 
ices. Some of these projects and funds are designed 
for the very people who fail to be counted. Being 
missed in the census has an effect on the people 
missed as well as their neighbors. This is why it is 
important that people be made aware of the census 
and complete the census form. Everyone loses if 
everyone is not counted in the 1990 census. 

Answering the Census: Civic 
Duty, Confidentiality, and the Law 

The purpose of the census is to obtain counts— sta- 
tistical totals. Questions are asked of individuals and 
households to compile these totals. Answering cen- 
sus questions is a civic responsibility. It also is the 
law (as mandated in Title 13 of the U.S. Code). Fail- 
ure to comply can result in penalties, including fines 
of up to $500. 

This same law keeps answers given in the census 
away from welfare agencies, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the Internal Revenue Service, 
courts, police, the military...everyone. The 1990 cen- 
sus records will be held confidential for 72 years— 
until the year 2062. Only records from 1790 to 1 910 
now are open to the public. 

No one— neither a census taker nor any other em- 
ployee of the Census Bureau— can reveal information 
about d^sy individual or family to anyone outside the 
Census Bureau. Census workers swear an oath to 
uphold this confidence. Census employees violating 
this oath are subject to severe penalties of up to 5 
years in prison or $5,000 in fines. 

The integrity of census confidentiality also has been 
upheld in court. Legal challenges from outside the 
Census Bureau for access to actual census forms 
and other protected material (such as address lists) 
have all been denied. This tough stand on confiden- 
tiality is a hallmark of census taking in the United 
states. 
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Handout 2 



Facsimile of the 1990 Census Questionnaire: 
Basio Fornr 



Tne 1990 census must count every person at his or her "usual residence." This means the place where the 
person lives and sleeps most of the time. 

la. List on the numbered lines below the name of each person living here on Sunday, 
April 1, Including all persons staying here who have no other home. If EVERYONE at 
this address is staying here temporarily and usually lives somewhere else, follow the 
instructions given In question lb below. 



Incluiie 

• Everyone who usually lives here such as family 
members, housemates and roommates, foster 
children, roomers, boarders, and live-in 
employees 

• Persons who are temporarily away on a business 
trip, on vacation, or in a general hospital 

• College students who stay here while 
attending coUef^ 

• Persons in the Armed Forces who live here 

• Newborn babies still in the hospital 

• Children in boarding schools below the 
college level 

• Persons who stay here most of the week 
while workin'g even if they have a home 
somewhere else 

• Persons with no other home who are staying 
here on April 1 

Print last name, first name, and middle initial for each person. Begin on line 1 with the household 
member (or one of the household members) in whose name this house or apartment Is owned, being 
bought, or rented. If there Is no such person, start on line 1 with any aduh household member. 



Do NOT include 

• Persons who usually live somewhere else 



* Persons who are away in an institution such as a 
prison, mental hospital, or a nursing home 

* College students who live somewhere else while 
attending college 

* Persons in the Armed Forces who live somewhere 
else 



• Persons who stay somewhere else most of the 
week while working 



LAST 



FIRST 



INITIAL 



UST 



FIRST 



INITIAL 



2 


8 


3 


9 


4 


10 


5 


11 


6 


12 



lb. If EVERYONE is staying here only temporarily and usually lives somewhere 
else, list the name of each person on the numbered lines above, fill this circle — 
and print their usual address below. DO NOT PRINT THE ADDRESS LISTED 
ON THE FRONT COVER. 



Hous« number 



Street or rOAd/Rural route and box number 



Ap^ment number 



City 



StAte 



ZIP Code 



County or foreign country 



Names of nearest tntersecting streets or roads 



NOW PLEASE OPEN THE FLAP TO PAGE 2 AND ANSWER AU QUESTIONS FOR THEF1RST7 
PEOPLE USTED. USE A BLACK LEAD PENCIL ONLY. 
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I>a8«2 PLEASE ALSO ANSWER HOUSING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 3 





PERSON 1 


PERSON 2 


PlMtc O oot cohima 
S6r cadi pcnoe kfttd !tt 
QiMttSod la on p«9t 1 . 








FHtMOM l>M<S«MM 


2. Ho«itthls|mfOfirckt«d 

toPERSONl? 

Bl ONE drck for Mch pcrion. 

If Othtr rttot!vco( person In cotuxnn 1. 
fiS drck and piin: exact irdatSocuhlp. such 
as mother*ln*hw. fvandparcnt. ton*in*hw, 
niece, cousin, and so on. 


START In this cokunn with the household 
men^jer (or one the members) In whoee name 
the home Is owned, being bou^. or rented. 

u mere is no sucn percsn. szan in vos column wan 
any aduk household member. 

■ 


HaRELATTVEofPetsonl: 

O Husband/wtfe O Brother/sister 
O Natural-born O Father/mother 
or adopted O Grandchild 
son/dau^ter O Other relative 
O Stepson/ i i 

If NOT RFLATED to Person 1: 

O Roomer, boarder. 0 Unmarried 
or foster dilU partner 

O^ Housemate, m O Other 

roommate " nonrelatlve 


3. So 

RS ONE dirde for each person 


O Male O Female 


O Male O female 


4. Race 

PtX ONP ^WfW f tf\* nw* tVAt tK« |-Lji-|j-|j-t 

no v/nc fcnt i> lor uie race uia* uie person 
constdcrs hfansdf/hersey to be. 

H Endtan (Aatr.). print the name o( 

If Ofim AlUn or Padfic lalaadcr (APIX 
piint one poup. for example: Hmong. 
BjUn. Laotian. Thai. Tongan. Pakistani. 
Cambodian, and v> on. , 


O Whkc 

O BladiorNeTo 

O Indian (Amer.) (Print the name of the 
eiuoGcd or principal tribe.)*? 


O White 

O BbckorN«90 

O Indian (Amer.) (Print the name of 
enroSed or principal tribe.)-? 


t / n 

i 1 
1 1 


1 1 
1 1 


O Eskimo 

° AaUnorPKJScUandcrtAFI) 

O QUnese O Japanese 
O FiKpino 1 O Aslanlndlan 
O HaweCan O Samoan 
O Konan O Guanunlan 
O Vietnamese O OtherAPl -j 


O Eskimo 

° Asian or PadScWandrr (API) 

O Chinese 0 Japanese 
O BSpbo 1 O Aslanlndlan 
O HawaHan O Samoan 
O Korean O Guamanlan 
O Vietnamese O OtherAPl -j 


H CMiST ri*»- print nr^. ^ 




1 1 

I J 

O Otfierrace OVSTiaoil-' '""^ "' 




O btf>er race (PrW uZt)'-^ 


5. Ag€ and year o(bbth 

a. Pkint each person's ase at last birthday, 
pa in the matching drck bek>w each box. 

b. Pkint each person's year of birth and fa the 
maadiins cktk below eaiii box. 


a. Age 

; i ; ; 
! ! ! ! 

0 O 0 O 0 o 

1 O 1 O 1 o 

2 O 2 O 

3 O 3 O 

4 O 4 O 

5 O 5 O 

6 O 6 O 

7 O 7 O 

8 O 8 O 

9 O 9 O 


b. Year of birth 

_/_! JJ_ J 

1 • 8 O 0 O 0 O 

9 O 1 O 1 O 

2 O 2 0 

3 O 3 0 
M 4 O 4 O 
■ 5 O 5 O 

6 O 6 C 

7 O 7 O 

8 O 8 0 

9 O 9 O 


a. Age 

L.i..i_.J 

0 O 0 0 0 O 

1 O 1 0 1 o 

2 O 2 O 

3 O 3 O 

4 O 4 O 

5 O 5 O 

6 O 6 O 

7 O 7 O 

8 O 3 0 

9 O 9 O 


b. Year of birth 

/! i i I 

I 1 1 

l«8O0O0O 
9 O 1 O 1 O 

2 0 2 O 

3 0 3 O 
m 404 o 

5 0 5 O 

6 0 6 O 

7 0 7 O 

8 0 8 O 

9 0 9 O 


6. Msxitalttatua 

Bi ONE drde for each person. 


O Nowmarrkd O Separated 
O Widowed O Never marr^ 
O Dtvorced 


O Now'marrled O Separated 
O Widowed O Never married 
O Dnrorced 


7. bthte person ofSfOQlth/Hl^KfettlcorislQ? 
FIB ONE'drde for each person. 

H Yc9, othtr Spcnbh/Hlepask. 


O No(notSpanbh/Kspanlc} 

O Yes. Mexican, Mtxican-Am.. Odcano 

O Yes. Puerto Rican n 

O Yc3.Ct^ * 

O Yes. other Spanhh/Mlspanlc 

(Mtt one Toup, (or cxafRpIt: ArgcnSncsn. 

Colodbian, DocnMcsn, Nicaraguan. 

1 1 


O NoCnotSpanish/Hbpanlc) 

O Yes. Mexican. Mexican-Am.. Chlcano 

O Yes. Puerto Ri^r. 

O Yes. Cuban 

O Yes. other Spanlsh/Hlspanle 

iPiM one group, for example: A*gcnt!rMan. 

CdocHut, Dotninlcan. NicsniTian. 

Salvadoran. Spaniard, and so 00 ) ^ 

1 t 
1 1 






FORCEH5USUSE ' ■ Y 


O 

□ 


O 
O 





PERSON? 



NOW PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS H1m^H26 FOR THIS HOUSEHOLD 



IfaRELATTVEofPcnonl: 

O Hu5band/w:fc O Broth«r/sbter 

O Natural-born O Father/motJm 

or adopted O Grandchild 

son/daughter O OOwrrcb^jr 

O Stepjon/ I ^ 

stepdaushtcr I 

iTNOTRaATSTtoPi^ir 

O Roonxr.boankr. O Unnunted 
or fo«tCT child partner 

0 Housemate, m O Other 

roommate W nom!afivc 

O Mate O Femafe 



O Whrte 

O BbKkcrNe^o 

C IrxiiantAmer.) (Ptintthenameof^ 
enro8«2d or prfrKipal tribe.) j 



O Eskimo 
O Aleut 



Asian cr PadfScIs!andcr (APO 



O Chinese 

O HawaHan 

O Korean 

O Vietnamese 



O Japanese 

O As^Indlan 

O Samoan 

O Guamanlan 

O OtherAPI-y 



0 oSexraceRVSrraa)^* 



A. Ast 



b. Yearolbbth 

i / i J 
I / I I 



0 O 0 O 0 O 

1 0 1 O 1 O 

2 0 2 0 

3 O 3 O 

4 O 4 O 

5 0 5 0 

6 O 6 O 

7 O 7 O 

8 O 8 O 

9 O 9 O 



1*80000 

9 0 10 1 
2 0 2 



3 0 3 

4 0 4 

5 0 5 

6 O 6 O 

7 0 7 0 

8 O 8 O 

9 O 9 O 



O Nowmarried 
O Widowed 
O Divorced 



O Separated 
O Ncvermarxled 



Ho (ruX Spanbh/Hispanic) 

Yes. Mexican. Mexican* Am . Chlcano 

Yes. Putrto Rican _ 

Yes. Cuban ■ 

Yes. other Spanhh/Hbpanic 
(Pj^ one 9oup.(or cwnptr Argentinean, 
CoIomUan. Dondnican. Nkaraguan. 
SaJvadorm. Spaniird. and so on ) •2 
I A I 



O 

o 



Question la on p»flc 1 becMte yoa were not sure if 
the pcnoa should be Htted for example, •ococooe 
tmporatfly aw^ oo a business trip or vacatSoo, a 
newborn baby std In the bospKi!, or a pcrsoQ oho 
stays here cnc« tn a whBe and his no other hoc>&? 
O Yes. please print the name(s) O No 

and rcasoa(s).^ 



^ If thUbMONB'FAMILY HOUSE - 
H5a. tt this house on ten or more acres? 



O Yes 



O No 



b. b there a business (Mdi as a store or batbcr shop) 
or a mcdcal oGce on this property? 



b. Did you incbdc anyone tn your Iktcl persons for 
Question la on page 1 even though you «me not sure 
fH that the person should be listed^ for otc^ a 

visitor who is staytog here tempor al or a person who 
usuaDy Ih^ somewhere else? 

O Yes. please print tl^namefs) O No 

and reason ts).^ 



H2. Which best describes this buHang? Include aS 
apartments, fiats, etc. even if vacant 
O ArTKbilehomeortr^ 

O A one- ramify house detached from any ether house 

O A one'ta.Ta3y house attac hed to one or more houses 

O A building 2 apartments 

O AbulId!ngwtth3or4a{/&itxncnts 

O Abuik£n3with5to9epartnwnts 

O A buildtng with 10 to 19 apartments 

O Abuad!ngwtth20to49apartmenM 

O A building with 50 or more apartments 

O Other 



K3. How mar^yroouis do you have in All house or apartment? 

DoNOTcountbathrooms.pord>es.baIcoitSes.foyer* haSs. 
or half •rooms. 



O 1 room 
O 2rooms 
O 3rooms 



4room£ 
5 rooms 
Srooms 



O 7rooms 

O 8rooms 

O 9ormore 
rooms 



H4. Is this house or apartment — 

O Owned by you or som«or>e in this household 

with a mortsage or loan? 
O OwT>ed by you or someone In this household to 

and dear (widxH. " a mortgage) ? 
O Rented for cash rent? 
O Occupied without payment of cash rent? 



O Yes 



O No 



Answtr only dyoacf someone ti this hous€boki OWNS 
OR iS BUYING Abboiaeocsp^ttment — 
H6. What is the vekse of this property; that is. how much 
do you think this hcasc and lot or cocwV)fnlnkim unit 
would sen for if it were for sale? 



Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 to $34,999 
$35.000 to $39,999 
$40,000 to $44,999 
$45,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $54,999 
$55.000 10 $59,999 
$60,000 to $64.^ 
$65,000 to $69,999 



$70,000 to $74,999 
$75XXX) to $79,999 
$SO.O00 to $89,999 
$90.000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to$124.999 
$125,000 to $149,999 
$15a000 to $174,999 
$175.000 to $199,999 
$200.000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $299,999 
$3G0i)00 to $399,999 
$400.000 to $499,999 
$500,000 or more 



Attswezonfyifyoa PAY RENT for this house oc^pMtMtit- 
H7a. What Is the monthly rent? 



Le»than$80 
$80 to $99 
$100 to $124 
$125 to $149 
$150 to $174 
$175 to $199 
$209 to $224 
$225 to $249 
$250 to $274 
$275 to $299 
$300 to $324 
$325 to $349 
$350 to $374 



$375 to $399 
$400 to $424 
$425 to $449 
$450 to $474 
$4/6 to $499 
$500 to $524 
$525 to $549 
$550 to $599 
$600 to $649 
$650 k> $699 
$700 to $749 
t750to$999 
$1,000 or more 



b. Docs the monthly rerttindude any meab? 



O Yes 



O No 



A. Total 
persons 



c — t t 



O 
I 



? 



B. Typeofimit 
Occopled 



Vacant 



O Brstform O Regular 
O Confn O Usualhome 
elsewhere 



01. Vacancy status 



C For rent O 
O For sale only 
O Rented or O 

sold.r»t 

occupied Q 



For seas/ 

rec/occ 
For migrant 

wocVcTS 
Od^er vacant 



C2. b this unit boarded up? 
O Yes O No 



FOR CENSUS USE 



D. Months vacant 

O Less than 1 0 6 up to 12 
0 lupto2 O 12upto24 
O 2upto6 O 24ormore 



G. DO 



ID 



E. Complete after 

O LR O TC O QK 

O P/F O RE O l/T O 

O MV O ED O EN n 



O PO O P3 O P6 

c PI o P4 o !A •w:^ 

O P2 O P5 O SM O 



I i I I I 

I I I I 

I I I I 

I I I I 



F.Cov. 
O lb O la O 7 O HI 
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Handout 3 

Selected 1990 Census Questions 



4. Race 

FUI ONE cixde fur the race that the person 
considers himself/herself to be. 

If Indian (Amer.). print the name of 
the enrolled or principal tribe 



If Other Asian or PadBc Islander (API), 
print one group, for example: Hmong, 
B^n. Laotian. Thai, Tongan. Pakistani, 
Cambodian, and so on 

If Other rac€, print race. 



O White 

O Black or Ne Jo 

O Indian (Amcr.) (Print the name of the 
enrolled or principal tribe.)-? 

I r 1 

I I 
I f 
« > 

O Eskimo 
O Aleut 

Asian or Padfk: Islander (API) 

O Chinese O Japanese 

O REpino 0 O Asian Indian 

O Hawaiian O Samoan 

O Korean O Guamanian 

O Vietnamese O Other API -3 

I ] 

\ y J 

O Other race (Print race)-' 



7. Is thifi person of Spanish/Hispanic origin? 


0 


No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 


Fill ONE drde for each person. 


0 


Yes, Mexk:an, Me»can-Am., Chicano 


0 


Yes, Puerto Rican a 




0 


Yes, Cuban ~ 




0 


Yes, other Spanish/Hispank: 
(Print one gioup, for example: Argentinean, 
Colombian, Dominx:an, Nicaraguan, 


If Yes, other Spanish/Hispanic, 




Salvadoran, Spaniard, and so on.) ^ 
1 1 


prfntnnpgrniip ^ 




1 1 
1 1 



8. In what U.S. State or foreign country was this 



person bom? 




(^faIne olStaTe orloreign countiyTor fiTertoTScoTSuarnTetc 



13. What is tliis person's ancestiy or ethnic origin? - 
(See instnictlon guide for further Infonnatton.) 

{ 



I 
I 



lic origin? -7 

tatton.) y 
A 1 



I 
I 

-J 



(For example: Gemian, haBan, Afro-Amer., Croatian, 
Cape Verdean, Dominican, Ecuadoran, Haitian, Cajun, 
French Canadian, Jamak^, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, 
Nigerian, Irish. P(^, Slovak, Taiwanese, Thai, 
Ubairian, etc) 
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Handout 4 

Data on Race, Hispanic Origin, and 

Selected Ancestry Groups From tiie 1980 Census 



Race, 1980 



Total Population 226,545,805 

White 189,035,012 

Black 26,482,349 

American Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut 1 ,534,336 

American Indian 1 ,478,523 

Eskimo 42,098 

Aleut 13,715 

Asian and Pacific Islander 3,726,440 

Asian 3,466,874 

Chinese 812,178 

Rlipino 781,894 

Japanese 716,331 

Asian Indian 387,223 

Korean 357,393 

Vietnamese 245,025 

Laotian 47,683 

Thai 45,279 

Cambodian 16,044 

Pakistani 15,792 

Indonesian 9,618 

Hmong 5,204 

Another Asian 27,210 

Pacific Islander 259,566 

Polynesian 220,278 

Hawaiian 172,346 

Samoan 39,520 

Tongan 6,226 

Micronesian 35,508 

Guamanian 30,695 

Melanesian 3,311 

All Other Pacific Islander 469 

Other Race 5,767,668 



Hisoanic Orialn. 1980^ 




Total Population 


226,545,805 


Total, Not Hispanic 


211.942,122 


Total, Hispanic 


14.603.683 


Mexican 


8,678,632 


Puerto Rican 


2,004,961 


Cuban 


806,223 


Other Hispanic 


3,113,867 


Selected Ancestry Groups, 1980 


2 


European: 




English 


49,598,035 


German 


49,224,146 


Irish 


40,165,702 


French^ 


12,892,246 


Italian 


12,183,692 


Scottish 


10,048,816 


Polish 


8,228,037 


Dutch 


6,304,499 


Swedish 


4,345,392 


Norwegian 
Russian* 


3,453,039 


2,781,432 


Czech^ 


1,892,456 


Hungarian 


1,776,902 


Welsh 


1,664,598 


Danish 


1,518,273 


Portuguese 


1.024,351 


Other: 




French Canadian 


780,488 


Canadian 


456,212 


Lebanese 


294,895 


Jamaican 


253,268 


Armenian 


212,621 


Iranian 


122,890 


Syrian 


106,638 



Source: Bureau nf the Census, 1980 Census of Population , "Characteristics of the Population General Social and Economic 
Characteristics: US, Summary, " Tahlns 74-75, 1 980 Cf>nsusnf Po pulation , "Subject Reports --Asian and Pacific Isfander Popu- 
lation in the United States: 1980/'Tfihlf^ i; 1.Q8nnfin<itr<i nf Pnp/i/afinn^ .Cjiipplf^mfintfiry Rnpnrf ^ "AnceStry of the Population by 
state: 1980, " Tables B and D. 

1. Hlsparv'c origin is not a racial category. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race, 

2. Includes persons who reported single and multiple ancestry groups. Persons whoreporteda multiple ancestry group may be 
included in more than one category. For example, a person reporting "English-German" was counted in both the "English" 
and "German" categories. Ma/or classifications of ancestry groups do not represent stnct geographic or cultural definitions. 
The European ancestry groups shown are those with 1,000,000 or more persons and the "Other" non-European groups 
sho wn are only some of tiwse with 75, 000 or more persons. 

3. Excludes French Basque, 

4. Includes persons who reported "Russian " and other related European and Asian groups. Excludes Ukrainian, Ruthenian, 
Belorussian, and some other distinct ethnic groups, 

5. Includes persons who reported "Czech, " "Bohemian, "and "Moravian, "as well as the general response "Czechoslovakian. " 
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